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Let  These  Campus  Paths  Lead  You  On — 


SHARING  OUR  BEST 

iinpHE  founding  of  this  college  and  its  continued  support 
have  been  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  international  good  will 
and  the  desire  of  Christian  people  to  share  their  best  with  China, 
looking  for  the  day  when  East  and  West  shall  be  united  in  closer 
understanding  and  shall  work  together  for  the  good  of  the 
whole  world.” 

Thus  one  institution  has  expressed  the  spirit  in  which  all  of 
the  Christian  universities  and  colleges  cooperating  in  the  Asso- 
ciated Boards  for  Christian  Colleges  in  China  are  today  carrying 
forward  their  program  of  service. 

A far-reaching  program  it  is,  extending  into  every  corner  of 
the  Republic  of  China,  and  touching  every  phase  of  the  life  of 
her  people.  Yet  the  constant  and  growing  emphasis  of  the  leaders 
in  this  work  is  not  upon  size,  but  upon  concentration  of  effort, 
upon  utilization  of  all  our  available  resources  that  we  may  most 
effectively  share  with  the  people  of  China  the  best  the  West  has 
to  offer. 
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TRAINING  TO  LEAD  AND  TO  SERVE 


^HE  primary  task  of  the  Colleges  is  the  training  of  leaders — 
leaders  who  are  willing  and  able  to  serve — leaders  who  are 
more  concerned  over  what  they  can  give  than  what  they  can  get. 
It  is  a task  that  can  best  be  performed  adequately  only  through 
cooperation. 

Of  first  importance  is  the  training  of  full-time  leaders  for  the 
growing  Chinese  Church.  Upon  the  quality  of  this  leadership 
depend  not  only  the  future  of  the  Church  itself,  but  to  a large 
extent  the  success  of  all  the  great  social  movements  the  Church 
must  lead.  All  ten  of  the  China  Colleges  are  rendering  some 
measure  of  service  in  this  field.  Three  of  them — Yenching,  Chee- 
loo,  and  West  China — conduct  schools  of  theology,  and  two 
others  have  close  alliances  with  theological  seminaries  near  by. 
From  these  schools  consecrated  men  and  women  go  each  year  to 
serve  the  new  and  struggling  Christian  Church  in  China  under 
conditions  that  require  the  maximum  of  courage,  wisdom,  and 
self-sacrifice.  Many  of  them  are  turning  their  steps  away  from 
the  cities,  towards  the  towns  and  villages  where  more  than  eighty 
per  cent  of  the  Chinese  people  live  and  the  needs  are  greatest. 

In  a nation  where  more  than  eighty  per  cent  of  the  population 
is  still  illiterate,  the  development  of  a comprehensive  system  of 
education  is  a prerequisite  to  any  substantial  progress.  There  is 
an  imperative  demand  for  teachers  for  schools  of  every  type. 
All  of  the  universities  and  colleges,  through  their  schools  and 
departments  of  education,  are  training  their  students  for  work 
as  teachers  and  as  school  administrators.  More  than  half  of  their 
graduates  are  serving  in  the  teaching  profession — the  majority  in 
secondary  schools,  many  in  higher  institutions,  some  as  leaders 
in  the  elementary  schools.  They  are  one  of  the  dominant  forces 
today  working  for  the  eradication  of  illiteracy  in  China. 

The  burden  of  unnecessary  physical  suffering  in  China  is 
appalling.  Cholera,  leprosy,  dysentery,  bubonic  plague,  eye 
diseases,  high  infant  mortality,  lack  of  sanitation  and  public 
health  measures — all  these  are  familiar  problems.  Missionary 
doctors  can  aid,  but  the  only  adequate  solution  lies  in  the  train- 
ing of  Chinese  doctors  and  nurses  to  lead  the  fight  against  dis- 
ease and  in  turn  to  train  others.  Medical  training  in  the  Colleges 
is  concentrated  in  two  centers — the  School  of  Medicine  at  Chee- 
loo  University  and  the  College  of  Medicine  and  Dentistry  at 
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West  China  Union  Uni- 
versity. Two  institutions 
are  conducting  hospitals, 
with  Nurses’  Training 
Schools  attached,  and 
several  of  the  other  Col- 
leges offer  pre-medical 
courses.  Chinese  Chris- 
tian physicians  and  sur- 
geons from  these  medical 
schools  are  serving  in 
every  part  of  the  country, 
in  missionary  hospitals, 
in  government  medical 
posts,  in  private  practice, 
and  at  the  head  of  their 
own  medical  institutions. 

Perhaps  no  nation  de- 
pends so  absolutely  upon 
the  land  as  does  China. 

Normal  yields  are  barely 
sufficient  to  sustain  the 
tremendous  population. 

Drought  and  flood  reap 
grim  harvests.  He  who 
can  make  the  soil  yield 
more  abundantly  ranks  among  the  greatest  of  China’s  bene- 
factors. The  University  of  Nanking  has  taken  a leading  part 
both  in  seeking  to  improve  methods  of  agricultural  production 
and  in  training  men  who  can  use,  and  can  teach  others  to  use, 
these  improved  methods.  Lingnan  is  likewise  rendering  service  of 
a high  order  in  this  field.  Several  other  Colleges  are  also  under- 
taking special  pieces  of  agricultural  work.  Already  the  results 
attained — in  plant  breeding,  in  sericulture,  in  animal  husbandry, 
in  improved  soil  fertility,  in  better  tools  and  more  efficient  farm 
management- — are  changing  the  whole  economic  outlook  of 
China.  Moreover,  the  success  of  these  efforts  has  stimulated  the 
Chinese  people  and  the  government  to  undertake  this  same  work. 

But  it  will  take  more  than  improved  agriculture  to  solve  all 
the  difficulties  of  the  three  hundred  million  people  who  live  in 
the  Chinese  rural  areas— absence  of  schools  and  medical  atten- 


In  Hoc  Signo — 
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tion;  primitive  industrial  and  social  conditions,  lack  of  vital 
religious  influences.  Cheeloo  has  been  asked  to  focus  its  entire 
program — in  Arts,  in  Science,  in  Medicine,  in  Theology — on  this 
challenging  call.  Nanking  and  Lingnan  are  approaching  the 
problem  from  the  agricultural  angle.  The  Princeton- Yenching 
experiment  station  at  Ching  Ho  is  doing  very  significant  work. 
Fukien,  West  China,  and  others  are  making  valuable  contributions. 

As  the  training  ground  for  capable  and  unselfish  government 
leaders  of  China,  our  Christian  Colleges  have  made  a remarkable 
record.  A majority  of  the  finest  leaders  in  both  the  central  and 
the  local  governments  have  come  from  these  Christian  institu- 
tions. Yenching  University  maintains  a College  of  Public  Affairs, 
and  the  other  institutions  possess  well-organized  departments 
dealing  in  a practical  way  with  governmental  problems. 

In  such  professional  fields  as  law,  business,  engineering  and 
journalism,  the  China  Colleges  are  also  rendering  distinct  service. 
Soochow  has  a Comparative  Law  School,  Lingnan  colleges  of 
Business  Administration  and  Engineering,  and  Yenching  a 
School  of  Journalism.  Each  of  the  Colleges  offers  courses  which 
provide  concrete  training  for  various  lay  professions.  The  Chris- 
tian Church  and  China  as  a whole  will  move  forward  only  as 
qualified  lay  leadership  is  developed. 


Staff  and  Students  Join  in  Village  Health  Campaign 
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SEVENTY  YEARS  OF  STEADY  GROWTH 


JUST  seventy  years  ago  pioneer  missionaries  established  the 
first  Christian  college  in  China,  As  time  passed  the  other 
institutions  were  called  into  being  by  the  imperative  need 
to  provide  trained  leadership,  not  only  for  the  Church  but  also 
for  every  other  field  of  life.  Usually  a single  missionary  group 
took  the  initiative  in  organizing  an  institution.  Soon  other  mis- 
sionary bodies  would  ask  to  share  in  the  enterprise.  Then  neigh- 
boring colleges  began  to  work  together  for  greater  efficiency, 
and  even  to  unite  as  a single  institution.  And  now  at  last  the 
entire  group  is  entering  the  final  stage  of  cooperation,  wherein 
all  are  studying  together  the  opportunities  and  the  obligations 
of  a comprehensive  program  for  Christian  higher  education  in 
China,  and  are  seeking  to  find  the  place  of  each  institution  in 
that  larger  program. 

The  first  Christian  college  in  China  was  founded  in  1864  at 
Tengchow,  in  northern  Shantung,  by  Dr.  Calvin  Mateer,  a pio- 
neer Presbyterian  missionary.  Twenty  years  later  medical  train- 
ing in  Shantung  was  begun  near  Tsinan  by  British  and  American 
missionary  doctors,  and  theological  training  was  started  in  Tsing- 
chowfu  by  the  English  Baptists.  In  1904  these  three  colleges 
were  merged  to  form  Shantung  Christian  University  (known  in 
Chinese  as  Cheeloo  University),  the  first  instance  of  the  union 
of  interdenominational  and  international  missionary  bodies  to 
carry  on  Christian  higher  educational  work  in  China.  Between 
1917  and  1920  the  University  was  joined  by  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Nanking,  the  Union  Medical  College 
of  Hankow,  and  the  North  China  Union  Medical  College  for 
Women.  Thus  Cheeloo  University  as  it  exists  today  represents 
the  merging  of  six  independent  institutions.  The  number  of 
cooperating  organizations  has  increased,  until  now  more  than  a 
dozen  missionary  societies  of  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
Great  Britain  share  in  the  enterprise. 

A few  years  later  Christian  higher  education  was  begun  in 
Peking  (now  Peiping),  where  Peking  University  was  established 
in  1870,  the  outgrowth  of  a school  started  in  1867.  In  1917 
Yenching  University  as  it  now  exists  was  created  by  the  union  of 
Peking  University  and  the  North  China  Union  College  for 
Women,  established  in  1906.  The  present  site  of  the  University 
has  been  occupied  since  1926.  Five  mission  boards  from  the 
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United  States  and  Great 
Britain  cooperate. 

In  1893  there  was  es- 
tablished in  Canton  the 
"Christian  College  in 
China,”  which  in  1903  be- 
came Canton  Christian  Col- 
lege, and  is  now  Lingnan 
University.  Situated  in 
South  China,  where  most 
of  China’s  progressive 
movements  of  the  last 
century  have  had  their 
origin,  Lingnan  has  moved 
more  rapidly  than  the  other 
colleges  in  the  direction  of 
independence  in  support  and  administration.  It  is  now  main- 
tained through  the  combined  efforts  of  its  Chinese  Board  of 
Directors  and  its  American  Foundation,  though  three  American 
and  British  Mission  Boards  have  cooperated  in  it. 

Fourth  in  order  of  establishment  is  Hangchow  Christian  Col- 
lege, founded  by  the  Northern  Presbyterian  Board  in  1897,  the 
outgrowth  of  more  elementary  work  started  in  1845.  Since  1910 
the  Southern  Presbyterian  Board  has  also  been  cooperating  in  the 
institution. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  the  Southern  Methodist  Board  co- 
ordinated all  its  educational  work  in  eastern  China  into  one 
system  of  elementary  and  secondary  schools  leading  to  a single 
institution  of  collegiate  grade.  To  complete  this  system  Soochow 
University  was  established  in  1900.  The  University  has  continued 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Southern  Methodist  Board,  and  in 
1915  added  to  its  Colleges  of  Arts  and  Science  a third  college, 
the  Comparative  Law  School  of  China. 

The  year  1910  witnessed  the  founding  of  West  China  Union 
University,  the  first  university  that  was  interdenominational  and 
international  from  its  very  inception.  Four  missionary  bodies 
working  in  Szechwan — two  from  the  United  States,  one  from 
Canada,  and  one  from  Great  Britain  — at  that  time  combined 
their  resources  to  establish  this  university  at  Chengtu,  as  the  final 
stage  in  their  program  of  Christian  higher  educational  work  in 
all  of  West  China.  To  the  original  supporting  bodies  four  others 


Dr,  Henry  W.  Luce 

Who  laid  foundations  of  educational 
cooperation 
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have  been  added,  so  that  now  eight  societies  are  participating 
in  the  support  of  the  University. 

At  the  same  time  three  American  missions  working  in  eastern 
China  united  their  higher  educational  work,  dating  back  to  1888, 
in  the  University  of  Nanking,  founded)  in  1910.  A fourth  mis- 
sionary body  later  joined  this  original  group  and  helped  build  an 
outstanding  Christian  institution  at  the  new  capital  of  China. 

Five  years  later  a group  of  women’s  missionary  societies,  sev- 
eral representing  the  denominations  active  in  the  University  of 
Nanking,  established  on  a campus  near  by  a college  for  young 
women,  Ginling  College.  Eight  missionary  societies  now  parti- 
cipate in  the  College.  While  maintaining  their  separate  entities, 
the  two  institutions  have  always  cooperated  closely. 

The  year  1915  also  saw  the  establishment  of  Fukien  Christian 
University  in  the  city  of  Foochow.  It  was  founded  by  four  mis- 
sionary bodies,  three  from  the  United  States  and  one  from  Great 
Britain,  and  was  the  outgrowth  of  educational  work  in  Fukien 
province  which  had  begun  several  decades  before. 

Newest  of  the  group  of  Col- 
leges is  Hua  Chung  College, 
established  in  its  present  form 
in  1924.  It  represents  the  feder- 
ation of  five  previously  distinct 
units  — Boone,  Griffith  John, 

Wesley,  Huping,  and  Yale-in- 
China.  Five  missionary  groups- — 
three  from  America  and  two 
from  Great  Britain- — are  now  co- 
operating. 

Thus  these  ten  Christian  uni- 
versities and  colleges,  as  they 
exist  today,  represent  the  coming 
together  of  more  than  a score 
of  institutions.  Cooperating  in 
them  are  21  missionary  societies 
from  the  United  States,  Canada, 
and  Great  Britain  (for  list,  see 
last  page) , as  well  as  groups  rep- 
resenting more  than  a dozen 
leading  American  universities. 


Dr.  Chung  Wing  Kwong 

Of  Lingnan  University — First 
Chinese  President  of  a Chris- 
tian College 
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THE  CHINA  COLLEGES  ARE  ADVANTAGEOUS 


ac- 


glance  at  the 
companying  map 
will  show  how  ad- 
vantageous is  the  loca- 
tion of  each  of  the  uni- 
versities and  colleges. 

They  are  placed  at  piv- 
otal points  throughout 
the  Chinese  Republic  — 
from  Peiping  on  the 
north  to  Canton  on  the 
south,  and  from  Hang- 
chow on  the  eastern  coast 
to  Chengtu  "under  the 
eaves  of  Thibet,  the  roof 
of  the  world.” 

In  the  northern  portion 
of  China  are  located  two 
universities,  Y e n c h i n g 
and  Cheeloo.  Yenching 
University  is  situated  on 
a beautiful  campus  just 
outside  the  city  of  Pei- 
ping, for  many  centuries 
the  cultural  capital  of 
China.  Cheeloo  Univer- 
sity in  Tsinan  stands  in 
the  center  of  one  of  the 

great  agricultural  regions  to  which  its  service  is  particularly 
directed. 

In  eastern  China,  busy  and  populous  center  of  the  commercial, 
political,  and  educational  life  of  the  Republic,  are  four  of  these 
institutions  — Ginling  College  and  the  University  of  Nanking 
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LOCATED  TO  SERVE  THE  WHOLE  COUNTRY 


both  in  the  new  capital 
of  China,  Soochow  Uni- 
versity, and  Hangchow 
Christian  College. 

The  province  of  Fu- 
kien — cut  off  from  the 
rest  of  China  by  physical 
and  linguistic  barriers — 
is  served  by  Fukien 
Christian  University,  lo- 
cated at  Foochow. 

For  the  progressive 
and  vitally  important 
area  of  southern  China, 
Lingnan  University  in 
Canton  provides  a broad 
program  admirably  adap- 
ted to  the  special  needs 
of  the  area. 

To  the  fertile  and 
thickly  populated  prov- 
inces of  central  China, 
Hua  Chung  College  in 
Wuchang  is  rendering 
distinctive  service. 

And  to  the  vast  regions 
of  western  China,  beyond 
the  gorges  of  the  upper 
Yangtze  River,  West  China  University  in  Chengtu  is  supplying 
a comprehensive  program  of  Christian  higher  education. 

While  all  of  these  institutions  are  situated  close  to  large 
cities,  each  is  located  just  far  enough  away  from  urban  crowds 
and  disturbances  to  have  the  necessary  quiet  and  privacy. 
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ADAPTING  CHINESE  ARCHITECTURE  TO 
MODERN  EDUCATION 


^HE  types  of  buildings  found  in  the  various  institutions 
provide  an  interesting  record  of  continuous  progress  toward 
a style  of  collegiate  architecture  which  will  retain  the  beau- 
tiful lines  of  the  Chinese  temples  and  public  buildings,  yet  will 
be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  a modern  educational  institution. 
Nearly  all  of  the  buildings  erected  by  these  universities  and  col- 
leges during  recent  years  keep  all  the  essential  features  of  Chi- 
nese architecture,  yet  are  admirably  adapted  to  educational  uses. 
It  would  be  hard  to  find  anywhere  in  the  world  any  lovelier  cam- 
puses than  those  of  these  institutions,  with  their  graceful  build- 
ings set  amid  beautiful  surroundings. 

Because  of  wide  fluctuations  in  exchange  ratios  it  is  difficult 
to  give  accurate  figures  as  to  the  cost,  in  American  currency,  of 
the  physical  plants  of  the  ten  China  Colleges.  But  it  is  estimated 
that  a total  of  approximately  $7,500,000  has  been  invested  in  the 
grounds  and  buildings  of  these  institutions.  Due  to  lower  build- 
ing costs  in  China,  it  has  been  possible  to  erect  with  this  sum 
physical  plants  which  would  cost  approximately  twice  that 
amount  in  the  United  States.  Except  for  a few  buildings  needed 
here  and  there  to  round  out  the  requirements  of  various  institu- 
tions, the  plants  of  most  of  the  Colleges  are  now  reasonably 
commensurate  with  their  needs.  Our  next  task  is  to  provide  more 
adequately  for  their  maintenance  and  operation. 


The  University  Lifts  Up  Its  Eyes  Unto  the  Hills 
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WHENCE  THE  SUPPORT  COMES 


TN  the  record  of  the  support  of  these  China  Colleges  is  to  be 

found  an  inspiring  story  of  generosity  and  self-sacrifice  that 
the  West  might  share  its  best  with  China.  The  long  list  of 
internationally  minded  men  and  women  who  have  thus  shared 
their  material  possessions  ranges  from  those  to  whom  the  gift 
of  a dollar  has  fneant  rigid  self-denial  to  some  whose  benefac- 
tions have  amounted  to  millions. 

At  first  practically  all  funds  for  these  universities  and  colleges 
came  from  the  Mission  Boards.  Then  individual  donors  began  to 
make  gifts  not  only  for  current  expenses  but  also  for  buildings 
and  for  endowment.  Philanthropic  foundations  became  inter- 
ested, and  contributed  aid  for  work  in  their  special  fields. 

In  the  beginning  tuition  fees  were  not  possible.  But  with  the 
growing  strength  of  the  Colleges  and  the  lengthening  lists  of 
eager  applicants  for  admission,  student  fees  have  become  a sub- 
stantial source  of  income. 

Most  encouraging  of  all,  Chinese  friends  and  organizations—- 
even  the  government  itself~have  begun  to  come  forward  to  offer 
their  support.  Already  their  aid  amounts  to  an  important  share 
of  the  total,  and  this  proportion  is  increasing  each  year. 

The  income  of  the  China  Colleges  is  at  present  being  received 
from  these  various  sources  in  about  the  following  proportions : — 

From  the  West: — 


Mission  Boards,  cash  and  personnel 

Contributions  from  individuals  and  organizations 
Income  on  Endowment  Funds  ..... 

34% 

9 

18 

61% 

From  China: — • 

Tuition  and  other  fees 

17 

Contributions  from  individuals  and  organizations 
Rents,  sales  of  products,  miscellaneous 

13 

9 

39 

100% 

For  the  past  fiscal  year  the  total  current  income  of  the  ten 
institutions  was  about  $1300,000,  U.  S.  currency.  For  several 
years  income  has  declined  steadily,  and  this  trend  will  continue 
this  year  unless  new  support  is  secured.  This  decline  has  been 
only  partly  met  by  the  rise  in  gifts  from  Chinese  sources.  Despite 
rigid  scaling  down  of  expenditures,  each  college  faces  a critical 
financial  situation  and  urgently  needs  additional  support. 
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THE  RAW  MATERIAL  OF  LEADERSHIP 


^HE  students  coming  to  our  Christian  universities  and  col- 
leges  are  the  raw  material  from  which  the  future  leader- 
ship of  China  is  being  wrought.  They  are  a diverse  group, 
coming  from  every  class  of  Chinese  society,  and  from  every 
province  of  China  as  well  as  from  outside  the  Republic.  Yet 
they  are  drawn  together  by  common  ties  of  loyalty  to  their 
country  and  desire  to  serve  its  highest  interests. 

Only  about  eighteen  per  cent  of  those  enrolled  last  year  came 
from  Christian  homes.  But  about  forty-five  per  cent  were  already 
professing  Christians,  as  a result  of  their  earlier  contacts. 
Approximately  sixty-five  per  cent  came  from  Christian  middle 
schools.  For  the  most  part  the  students  are  a carefully  selected 
group,  since  the  number  of  applicants  is  usually  so  large  that 


the  institutions  are  able  to  select  only 

those  who  are 

of  highest 

qualifications  in  training  and  in  native 

ability. 

The  latest  enrolment  figures  show  a 

total  of  4,318 

students  in 

the  ten  institutions,  including  1,204 

young 

women 

and  3,114 

young  men,  as  follows: — 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Cheeloo  University  . . . . 

384 

189 

573 

Fukien  Christian  University 

107 

35 

142 

Ginling  College  . . . . 

— 

213 

213 

Hangchow  Christian  College 

345 

52 

397 

Hua  Chung  College  . . . . 

79 

47 

126 

Lingnan  University  . . . . 

360 

102 

462 

University  of  Nanking 

477 

113 

590 

Soochow  University  . . . . 

574 

92 

666 

West  China  Union  University  . 

240 

110 

350 

Yenching  University  . 

548 

251 

799 

3,114 

1,204 

4,318 

Campus  life  is  filled  with  both  activity  and  enrichment. 
Athletic  games  and  sports  are  popular.  Literary  societies  are 
numerous,  and  debating  is  arousing  increasing  interest.  Dramatic 
talent  finds  expression  in  the  production  of  both  Chinese  classical 
dramas  and  Western  plays.  And  permeating  each  institution  are 
group  projects  in  applied  Christianity  in  which  both  staff  and 
students  join. 
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A CAREFULLY  SELECTED  STAFF 


the  staffs  of 
the  Colleges  are 
men  and  women  of 
the  finest  Christian 
character,  who  are 
also  specially  quali- 
fied for  their  indi- 
vidual tasks.  In  re- 
cent years  increas- 
ing emphasis  has 
been  placed  on  the 
policy  of  appointing 
to  these  staffs  only 
the  best  educators 
China  and  the  West 
can  produce — men 
and  women  with  high  academic  qualifications,  special  talent  as 
teachers,  and  successful  experience  in  their  profession. 

During  the  past  decade  there  has  been  a steady  increase  in 
both  the  number  and  the  responsibility  of  the  Chinese  members 
of  staff.  At  present  nine  of  the  Colleges  have  Chinese  presidents 
and  the  tenth  has  a Chinese  chancellor.  A large  majority  of  the 
deans  and  heads  of  departments  are  Chinese.  Western  members 
of  staff  have  everywhere  taken  the  initiative  in  drawing  qualified 


Chinese  colleagues  into  positions 

of  leadership,  and 

are  happy 

to  serve  with  them  and  under  their 

direction. 

There  are  at  present  549  full-time  members  of  the  teaching 

staffs  of  these  ten  universities  and 

colleges,  as 

follows 

: — 

Chinese  Western 

Total 

Cheeloo  University 

. 45 

27 

72 

Fukien  Christian  University  . 

. 16 

8 

24 

Ginling  College 

. 20 

14 

34 

Hangchow  Christian  College  . 

. 23 

5 

28 

Hua  Chung  College 

. 17 

8 

25 

Lingnan  University 

. 56 

19 

75 

University  of  Nanking  . 

. 57 

13 

70 

Soochow  University 

. 26 

5 

31 

West  China  Union  University  . 

. 39 

33 

72 

Yenching  University 

. 74 

44 

118 

373 

176 

549 

Alert  and  Effective  Scholarship 
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THE  PLACE  OF  THE  ASSOCIATED  BOARDS 


A CTIVE  cooperation  in  advancing  the  cause  of  Christian 
higher  education  in  China  began  in  North  America  almost 
two  decades  ago.  The  first  definite  organization  in  the  interests 
of  cooperation  was  established  in  1923,  with  the  setting  up  of  a 
permanent  committee  for  the  coordination  and  promotion  of 
Christian  higher  education  in  China.  After  nine  years  of  steady 
growth  in  influence  and  sense  of  responsibility  this  committee 
eventually  became  the  Associated  Boards  for  Christian  Colleges 
in  China. 


The  Associated  Boards  was  organized  in  its  present  form  in 
1932,  is  incorporated  in  the  State  of  New  York  as  a member- 
ship corporation,  and  is  recognized  by  the  State  as  a philanthropic 
organization. 

The  spirit  in  which  the  Associated  Boards  has  carried  on  its 
work  is  that  of  seeking  always  the  interests  of  the  whole  program 
of  Christian  higher  education  in  China.  Individual  institutions 
are  considered  in  the  light  of  their  ability  to  make  distinctive 
contributions  to  the  larger  enterprise.  The  Associated  Boards 
recognizes  that  the  major  share  of  responsibility  for  formulating 
and  carrying  out  the  program  of  Christian  higher  education  in 
China  must  rest  on  the  field,  and  that  groups  in  the  West  can 
do  little  more  on  such  matters  than  to  express  judgments  on  the 
merits  of  such  plans  and  proposals,  and  to  advise  as  to  whether 
they  meet  with  the  approval  and  support  of  friends  at  the  home 
base. 

The  membership  of  the  Associated  Boards  is  made  up  of  the 
Boards  of  Trustees  of  the  participating  institutions,  together  with 
others  elected  by  the  group  as  a whole.  Active  in  the  work  of 
the  organization  are  many  of  the  outstanding  leaders  in  educa- 
tion, religion,  and  business,  both  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
A complete  list  of  members  appears  on  the  last  page. 

The  Associated  Boards  works  in  close  and  cordial  cooperation 
with  the  Council  of  Higher  Education  in  Shanghai,  made  up  of 
representatives  of  the  various  Christian  universities  and  col- 
leges in  China;  and  with  the  United  Committee  for  Christian 
Universities  of  China,  with  headquarters  in  London,  made  up  of 
representatives  of  the  British  Missionary  groups  cooperating  in 
the  China  Colleges. 
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WHAT  OF  THE  FUTURE  ? 

Christian  universities  and  colleges  of  China  have  just 
begun  their  task.  The  decades  immediately  ahead  should  be 
more  fruitful  than  those  just  completed. 

Changes  will  take  place  in  personnel  and  in  organization.  Our 
Chinese  colleagues  and  friends  will  continue  to  carry  a steadily 
increasing  share  of  responsibility  for  administration  and  sup- 
port. Yet  through  all  the  modifications  that  the  years  may  bring 
these  Christian  Colleges  of  China  should  stand  with  increasing 
strength  as  worthy  examples  of  cooperation  in  service  to  China, 

The  share  which  we  from  the  West  are  privileged  to  have  in 
the  China  Colleges  will  change  in  form,  but  will  continue  to 
grow  in  importance.  Despite  increasing  support  on  the  field, 
there  will  for  many  years  be  need  for  our  material  aid.  And 
vastly  more  important  will  always  be  the  gifts  we  make  through 
our  interest  and  our  prayers  and  through  the  lives  of  those  who 
go  to  share  our  best  with  the  people  of  China. 


Young  China  Is  Proud  of  Its  Christian  Colleges 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATED  BOARDS 


W.  N.  Ainsworth 
Harriett  M.  Allyn 
Allan  W.  Ames 
C.  C.  Anderson 
Frank  Anderson 
Mrs.  L.  L.  Anewalt 
A.  E.  Armstrong 

J.  H.  Arnup 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Avann 
Mrs.  Frank  E.  Baker 
Joab  H.  Banton 
George  G.  Barber 

A.  W.  Beaven 
Elizabeth  Bender 
S.  B.  Bowen 
Mrs.  William  Boyd 
Fletcher  S.  Brockman 
Arthur  J.  Brown 
Frances  K.  Burr 
Margaret  E.  Burton 

K.  L.  Butterfield 
Helen  B.  Calder 

E.  Fay  Campbell 
Russell  Carter 

F.  T.  Cartwright 
Mrs.  S.  M.  Cavert 
Mrs.  j.  K.  Cecil 
H.  A.  Chaffee 
Wm.  I.  Chamberlain 
Ward  Cheney 
Eben  B.  Cobb 

W.  W.  Comfort 
Stephen  J.  Corey 
W.  G.  Cram 
A.  J.  Crockett 
Mrs.  j.  S.  Cushman 
J.  M.  G.  Harms 
F.  Trubee  Davison 
Dwight  H.  Day 
W.  H.  S.  Demarest 
J.  H.  DeWitt 


R.  L.  Dickinson 

R.  E.  Diffendorfer 
E.  M.  Dodd 

S.  M.  Dorrance 
Stephen  P.  Duggan 
John  R.  Edwards 
James  Endioott 
W.  C.  Fairfield 

C.  H.  Fenn 
W.  P.  Few 
E.  W.  Fielder 
John  H.  Finley 
Mrs.  j.  H.  Finley 
Joseph  Flavelle 
J.  M.  Francis 
J.  H.  Franklin 
Lucy  J.  Franklin 
C.  Darby  Fulton 
Ina  D.  Fulton 
Sidney  D.  Gamble 
Frank  D.  Gamewell 

N.  Gist  Gee 

O.  E.  Goddard 
Jennie  A.  Gouldy 
Rebecca  Griest 
Mrs.  James  Hales 
Mrs.  W.  I.  Haven 
W.  Bancroft  Hill 
Wm.  E.  Hocking 
Margaret  E.  Hodge 
Lewis  Hodous 

R.  L.  Howard 
E.  H.  Hume 
E.  W.  Hunt 
G.  B.  Huntington 
Mrs.  H.  R.  Inksater 
Rufus  M.  Jones 
Eliza  H.  Kendrick 
Paul  B.  Kern 
Helen  Kittredge 
Mrs.  Curtis  Lee  Laws 


Mrs.  H.  S.  Leiper 
Miss  Grace  Lindley 
Mrs.  B.  W.  Lipscomb 
Arthur  S.  Lloyd 
Ralph  B.  Lloyd 
Henry  R.  Luce 
C.  T.  Ludington 
Oliver  Lyford 
J.  H.  MacCracken 
Sallie  L.  MacKinnon 
W.  A.  MacRiOssie 
Vincent  Massey 
Cleland  B.  McAfee 

E.  M.  McBrier 

Mrs.  F.  j.  McConnell 
Justin  Miller 
Seth  M.  Milliken 
Dudley  H.  Mills 
Paul  Monroe 
DuBois  Morris 
J.  S.  Newbold 
Eric  M.  North 
Frank  Mason  North 
Frederick  Osborn 

F.  W.  Padelford 
P.  S.  Parker 
Mrs.  C.  C.  Parlin 
Alexander  Paul 
C.  T.  Paul 

Ellen  F.  Pendleton 
Mrs.  L W.  Perry 
Mrs.  Ellis  Phillips 
E.  H.  Rawlings 
J.  O.  Reavis 
A.  L.  Register 
John  H.  Reisner 
Katharine  Richards 
Wm.  a.  Riley 
H.  B.  Robins 
Margaret  Rogers 
Daniel  C.  Roper 


L.  R.  Rounds 
Newton  W.  Rowell 
Mrs.  C.  K.  Roys 
T.  H.  P.  Sailer 
Mrs.  W.  j.  Schieffelin 
George  T.  Scott 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Sears 
John  L.  Severance 
A.  M.  Sherman 
Mrs.  Harper  Sibley 
A.  G.  Sinclair 
Mrs.  F.  L.  Slade 
E.  W.  Smith 
Robert  E.  Speer 
Mrs.  R.  E.  Speer 
George  Stewart 
Arthur  J.  Stock 
Anson  Phelps  Stokes 
Edward  S.  Streeter 
Sarah  Sturtevant 
Ambrose  Swasey 
Lela  a.  Taylor 
W.  J.  Thompson 
Samuel  Thorne 
H.  St.  G.  Tucker 
Florence  G.  Tyler 
P.  Tyler 
. G.  Tyson 
J.  G.  Vaughan 
E.  W.  Wallace 
O.  D. Wannamaker 

E.  G.  Warner 

F.  H.  Warner 

A.  L.  Warnshuis 

R.  L.  Watts 

Mrs.  O.  R.  Williamson 

E.  F.  Willis 

John  W.  Wood 

J.  H.  Woods 

C.  H.  Yocum 


MISSION  BOARDS  COOPERATING  IN  THE  CHRISTIAN  COLLEGES 

IN  CHINA 


United  States 

American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions 

American  Baptist  Foreign  Missionary  Society 

Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South 

Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbytcirian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A. 

Executive  Committee  for  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S. 

National  Council,  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America 

Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  Reformed  Church  in  America 

Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States 

United  Christian  Missionary  Society 

Woman’s  American  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Society 

Woman’s  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 


Canada 

Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  United  Church  of  Canada 
Woman’s  Missionary  Society  of  the  United  Church  of  Canada 


Great  Britain 

Baptist  Missionary  Society 
Church  Missionary  Society 
Friends  Service  Council 

The  Foreign  Missions  Committee  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  England 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts 
London  Missionary  Society 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Missionary  Society 
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